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THE BARRIER BETWEEN ENGLAND AND 
DEMOCRACY. 

THE most obvious barrier between England and democracy 
is the House of Lords. This institution the three great 
Parliamentary Reform Acts have not touched. Its constitution 
and its powers are as they were before the House of Commons 
underwent the great reform of 1832 ; and the manner of creat- 
ing peers has not varied, while by successive acts a share in 
the election of the Commons has been extended to every man 
who for twelve months has had a settled abode and has made 
no call on the poor-law funds. So far as the franchise is con- 
cerned, England is to-day practically a democracy. But Eng- 
land is not a democracy in the same sense as is the United 
States, or even Canada; for, apart from the House of Lords, 
which really forms a second line of defense, there is another 
great barrier between England and democracy. 

This first barrier exists in connection with the House of 
Commons, and it is only comparatively less strong or less 
perfect than it was before 1832. It grew up partly by custom 
and partly by enactment, in the last three centuries of the old 
House of Commons : by custom, chiefly in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries ; by enactment, entirely in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Legislation more recent than the 
act of 1832, such as the repeal of the Property Qualification 
Act in 1858 and the drastic Corrupt Practices Act of 1883, 
have, it is true, to some degree weakened the barrier. The 
more general distribution of wealth, due to the enormous devel- 
opment of industry and commerce, has also enabled a larger 
number of men to scale it. But the enactments of 1858 and 
1883 made no breaches or loopholes in it; and so, whether but- 
tressed by usage and custom or by law, it is hardly less formi- 
dable than it was when the landed classes were in control of 
both the House of Commons and the House of Lords. 
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The barrier in question consists in the expense attending 
election to and service in the House of Commons. This 
expense is due to the fact that, while there is no payment for 
parliamentary service, there are official costs attending elections, 
extra-official costs of elections, and pecuniary calls made by 
most English constituencies on their parliamentary representa- 
tives. It is the object of this article to trace the origin of these 
expenses, and to show how much of the barrier is due to usage 
and custom, and how little of it to legislation. 

I. The Breakdown of Parliamentary Wages. 

There are no enactments providing that members of the 
House of Commons shall serve without pay. On the contrary, 
in the period between 1301, when sheriffs were ordered "to 
cause knights, citizens and burgesses to have their reasonable 
expenses in coming to the Parliament, staying there, and 
returning," and 1 542-43, when Haverford West was admitted 
to the privilege of sending one member to the House of 
Commons, there were many enactments saddling the constitu- 
encies with the payment of members, fixing the pay and 
prescribing how it should be collected. None of these enact- 
ments has been repealed. They are all on the statute book 
to-day, although no member of the House of Commons is on 
record as having received wages from his constituents since 
1681. 

It is easier to trace the breakdown of parliamentary wages 
in cities and in boroughs than in counties. The records of the 
municipalities, generally speaking, have been well preserved, 
and most of them are now available to students, either in local 
histories or in the reports of the Royal Commission on His- 
torical Manuscripts. From these sources it is possible to 
trace when the inroad on wages began, and to fix approxi- 
mately the period at which they had come to an end. County 
historians, on the other hand, seldom trouble themselves with 
these details of political life ; and singularly few county papers 
and documents, throwing any light on the official side of par- 
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liamentary elections, have thus far found their way into the 
reports of the Manuscripts Commission. But the conditions 
were much the same in counties as in cities and boroughs, and 
it can be taken for granted that wages disappeared in the two 
classes of constituencies somewhere about the same time and 
for the same reason. Payment for service ceased when seats 
in Parliament began to be in demand, and when men were 
willing to make sacrifices to obtain them. 

It is made clear by the municipal records that borough seats 
in Parliament began early to be in demand. That they were 
not sought in the first century of the House of Commons, is 
shown by the number of boroughs which sent members only 
intermittently or which shuffled out of the duty altogether. 
But before the fourteenth century came to an end, lawyers 
were showing anxiety to be of the Parliament, and this feeling 
can be traced all through the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Thus, before the landed proprietors had discovered that it was 
to their advantage to control parliamentary boroughs, the law- 
yers had realized the advantage of service in the Parliament. 

From a very early period, cities and towns had shown a dis- 
position to elect their recorders as their members. At first 
the recorders were paid wages and travelling expenses, in the 
same way as the citizens or burgesses chosen as their colleagues. 
As time went on, however, the recorders and lawyers not offi- 
cially connected with the cities and towns began to offer to 
serve without pay ; and, moreover, they began to offer to under- 
take, if chosen to Parliament, legal work in London for the 
constituencies, free of charge. Some towns were paying their 
recorders in the early years of the sixteenth century. Not- 
tingham, for example, paid its recorder for service in the 
House of Commons in 1504. 1 But half a century earlier, as 
may be gathered from the Paston Letters, the recorder of 
Norwich was seeking election under circumstances which sug- 
gest that he was to serve without pay; and when once the 
sixteenth century was well turned, agreements between 
recorders and other lawyers to bear their own charges in 

1 Records of Nottingham, III, 325. 
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attending the Parliament become quite common. Sometimes 
a recorder, so elected, remitted his pay at the end of the 
Parliament, as was the case with the recorder of Lincoln in 
1 543 ; 1 but the more usual plan was that suggested at Grimsby 
in 1562, when a lawyer writing "from my chambre in the 
Temple " 2 sought election, and in his letter to the mayor 
undertook to serve without pay. 

The burden of sending members to Parliament had always 
been borne by the cities and boroughs unwillingly. This is 
shown by the way in which towns dropped out when the 
sheriffs were easy-going, and by the gifts made to members of 
the House of Commons who hurried away before the session 
came to an end and by so doing reduced the number of days 
for which payment had to be demanded from their constituents. 
The same tendency is shown in the agreements by which 
members undertook service for less than the statutory payment. 
Thus, in 1445 one of the members for Canterbury served for 
twelvepence a day instead of two shillings, the statutory allow- 
ance ; 3 and in 1464 one of the members for Dunwich, a borough 
almost washed away by the North Sea, before it was deprived 
of its parliamentary existence in 1832, pledged himself to 
take no more for his wages than " a cade of full herring, to be 
delivered at Christmas next coming." This was to be his pay, 
whether the Parliament " holds long time or short." * In the 
same Parliament one of the members for Weymouth made a 
similar bargain with his constituents, and the payment in this 
instance was a cade of mackerel. 6 About the same period 
Rochester discovered a newcomer who was prepared to serve a 
session in Parliament to earn the freedom of the city. 

The members who made these agreements were responsible 
for the first inroad on the payment of wages. They were the 
first blacklegs. After them came the lawyers, willing to serve 
for nothing. The wages system could not, indeed, possibly have 

1 Historical Manuscripts Commission, Fourteenth Report, app., part viii, p. 38. 

2 Ibid., p. 236. 

8 Ibid., Ninth Report, app., p. 139. 

* " An Ancient Indenture relating to a Burgess in Parliament," Archaologia, 
I, 225. e Ellis, History of Weymouth, I, 63. 
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survived after boroughs began, in the sixteenth century, to 
submit to patrons and, at the dictation of patrons, to elect 
non-residents. But the lawyer who would serve for nothing 
was on the scene earlier than the patron with his nominee, 
and to the lawyers has to be given the credit or the discredit 
of breaking down the payment of wages. 

Patrons were possessing themselves of boroughs for some 
years before the sixteenth century came to an end. Sometimes 
they nominated lawyers, as borough owners continued to do 
until the Redistribution Act of 1885 finally extinguished the 
score or more of nomination boroughs which had survived the 
act of 1832. But just as soon as patrons came into possession 
or half possession of boroughs, wages in these places ceased to 
be paid. In many instances, indeed, landed proprietors and 
courtiers obtained their first hold on boroughs by offering to 
introduce men who would serve in Parliament without charge. 
Many boroughs which for two centuries prior to the Reform 
Act of 1832 were never free from the control of a territorial 
family, and whose parliamentary representation was often sold 
or willed away, owed their lack of electoral freedom to a sur- 
render, easily and cheerfully made in the first instance, solely 
to avoid payment of wages. The sixteenth century was well 
advanced before burgages in parliamentary boroughs began to 
possess the enormous values which attached to them from the 
Restoration until 1832, and, generally speaking, in the six- 
teenth century borough influence could be acquired and held 
at little cost. All that was then necessary was that the peer 
or landowner should be near at hand when an election was 
approaching, or able to pen a pretty letter, and to have at call 
men prepared to pledge themselves to exact no payment from 
the constituencies which elected them. 

Prynne, in his searches in the Tower, was able to discover 
writs of expenses down only to 28 Henry V. " After which," 
he writes, "they were not entered in the clause, nor any 
other rolls that I can yet discover, though issued forth at the 
end of every session and Parliament." x There is evidence 
1 Prynne, Survey of Parliamentary Writs, p. 609. 
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that these writs were issued as late as Queen Elizabeth's reign ; 
but the issue of a writ was not necessarily followed by its 
presentation by its holder. Wages were paid in a number of 
places up to the time of the Civil War. Between 1600 and 
the outbreak of the war, I have traced their payment by the 
municipality of Plymouth in 1603-4, of Hastings in 1604, of 
Liverpool in 16 10, of Lynn Regis in 16 14, of Barnstable in 
161 5, of Devizes in 1641 and of Exeter as late as 1642. 
Andrew Marvell, to cite a much-quoted instance, collected 
wages at Hull until his death in 1678, and so did his col- 
league Colonel Gilbey, during the period from 1661 to 1677. 1 
Later than this, in 1681, a member for Harwich sued his con- 
stituents for wages, and Lord Nottingham decided the suit in 
his favor. 2 But while it is possible to quote these seventeenth- 
century instances of payment of members, it would be easy to 
quote twice as many instances in the same century in which, 
at the time of election, constituencies exacted pledges from 
their members that they would not charge the statutory wages 
and expenses. 

Although wages had generally disappeared before Queen 
Elizabeth's reign came to an end, cities and towns in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were fully alive to the 
fact that none of the enactments making constituents liable 
for wages had been repealed. Hence the large number of 
agreements made by members not to demand pay, which are to 
be found in the municipal records. There is also proof that 
as early as the first decade of the seventeenth century, con- 
stituencies were not only demanding these indemnities, but were 
also suggesting something more. In 1609, when Lord Robert 
Cecil was seeking to get possession of Hedon in Yorkshire, it 
was turned over to him by the corporation, with the plain inti- 
mation that previous members had not only served without 
expense to the borough, but had done something for the 
corporation. 8 

1 Marvell, Works, II, xxxv, xxxvi. 

2 Campbell, Lives of the Lord Chancellors, III, 420. 
8 Old Yorkshire, p. 277. 
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Long after towns and cities were demanding these indemni- 
ties, Parliament continued to legislate as though wages were 
still uniformly paid. Town charters were also drawn up as if 
no change were taking place. Thus, in 1 5 1 3 there was an en- 
actment exempting a shire or a borough from the payment of 
wages to members who left before the end of the session with- 
out a license from the Speaker. When Calais was empowered 
to send members, by an act passed in 1535-36, it was provided 
that wages should be paid, and that they should be " levied in 
such manner of form as within other cities and boroughs within 
this realm is used, and accustomed." The act of 1540, em- 
powering the cities and boroughs of Wales to send members 
to Parliament, provided that wages should be four shillings to 
knights and two shillings to burgesses, " as has been the usage 
according to the ancient laudable laws and customs of this 
realm." Haverford West came in a little later, in 1542-43; 
and at that time it was expressly stipulated that the charges of 
the burgess should " be always borne by the mayor, burgesses 
and inhabitants of the said town and none other." 

These were the last acts providing for the payment of wages 
to members of Parliament. There are, however, town charters 
of a later date than the Haverford West Act which provide for 
the payment of members. In the Buckingham Charter of 
1553, for example, there is a clause which provides that bur- 
gesses shall be sent to Parliament at the cost and charges 
of the borough, parish and commonalty. As late as 161 5, 
when Tiverton was first given the right to send members, it 
was conveyed in a clause in the charter, which set out that 
members " should repair to Parliament at the cost of the inhab- 
itants of the town of Tiverton." J But when the county of 
Durham came into the parliamentary system in 1682, there 
was no provision for the payment of members ; nor does the 
Act for the Union of England and Scotland contain any such 
provision. 

The journals and the unofficial records of the Restoration 
Parliaments afford both negative and positive proof that, with 
1 Willis, History of Boroughs, II, 381, 382. 
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rare exceptions like that of Kingston-upon-Hull, wages were by 
this time generally at an end. The Durham Act of 1682, with 
its significant omission, is negative proof; while for positive 
proof there is the fact that in the session of 1676 a bill was 
read a second time for " indemnifying the counties, cities and 
boroughs from paying any wages now due to any members that 
serve in this Parliament." When this bill was under discus- 
sion, Sir Richard Temple stated that " wages have been scarce 
received these eighty or one hundred years." Few of the 
members who voted for the bill had ever received wages or 
had any expectation of receiving them. It was introduced by 
Sir Harbottle Grimston in order to prevent certain members 
of the House, including his own colleague at Colchester, from 
forcing their constituents to reelect them, by threatening that 
unless they were reelected they would sue for wages from the 
beginning of the Restoration Parliament. 1 Contrary to the 
usual practice, the House divided on the first reading of 
the bill ; and " so considerable a number of the affirmatives 
went out for it, that all the rest followed after them, and there 
were scarce either tellers or men to be told left behind." 2 

The bill did not get beyond second reading, but it had 
the effect of reminding constituencies that it was still possible 
for members to claim their statutory allowances. Between that 
time and the Revolution, bonds of indemnity occurred with fre- 
quency in the municipal records. In the year following the 
introduction of Sir Harbottle Grimston's bill, Alderman Briggs 
of Norwich — "a darling of the city, and some are pleased to 
say of the county, too" 8 — was nominated at Norwich. He 
declined the nomination and told the court of aldermen that, 
if they persisted in it, "he would not part with sixpence to 
entertain them, nor abate the allowance for the maintenance 
of the burgess." 4 In 1679 another effort to put an end to 
wages by enactment was embodied in a bill for regulating the 
abuses of elections, read a second time on April 5. 

1 Marvell, Works, II, 518. 2 Ibid., 525. 

8 Lord Yarmouth to his Wife, H. M. C, Sixth Report, part i, p. 390. 

4 John Gough to Lord Yarmouth, ibid., p. 384. 
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It is hereby likewise enacted [read the clause] that no writ or suit 
shall be hereafter sued, prosecuted, or proceeded, for wages, or 
any sum or sums of money, due or demandable for wages by any 
knights, citizens, or burgesses, for or in respect of their services in 
Parliament ; but all such wages are and from henceforth shall stand 
released and discharged. 1 

This bill also failed; and, if Campbell's Life of Lord Notting- 
ham is to be relied upon, in 1681 Harwich was compelled to 
pay parliamentary wages to one of its representatives. 

Contemporary political literature shows that at this period 
the idea still survived that wages were regularly paid. A 
writer of a tract, dealing with a lawsuit against a bailiff of 
Haslemere, proceeds on the assumption that wages were paid 
in even this wretched parliamentary borough. 2 Even after the 
Revolution, the House of Lords assumed that members of the 
House of Commons were still in the receipt of wages. In 
1696 the Lords rejected a bill establishing a property qualifi- 
cation for members of the Commons ; because " it seemed both 
unjust and cruel, that a poor man, having so fair a reputation 
as to be chosen notwithstanding his poverty, by those who were 
willing to pay him wages, that he should be branded with inca- 
pacity, because of his small estate." 8 But after the eighteenth 
century began, when there were sometimes as many as two 
thousand candidates for the 513 English seats, 4 and when 
bribery in cash — and cash in large amounts — had taken the 
place of treating, which alone had generally prevailed from the 
time of James I to the Restoration, wages became a tradition, 
and cities and boroughs ceased to trouble themselves to exact 
the bonds of indemnity which had been customary in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. After the Revolution they 
begin to disappear from the municipal records and documents. 

It is on record, however, that wages were demanded as late 
as 1707 at Montgomery. They were not paid, and Mason, 
the member who demanded them, had no writ of expenses 

1 Somer's Tracts, VIII, 396, 397. 2 Ibid., 273. 

3 Burnet, History of his Own Times, III, 231. 

4 H. M. C, Fifteenth Report, app., part iv, p. 11. 
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when he made his demand. 1 It is doubtful whether Mason's 
demand was bona fide, and extremely probable that it was made 
in the same spirit, and for the same end, as the threatened 
claims which led to Sir Harbottle Grimston's bill in the Resto- 
ration Parliament. As late as 1728 it was a tradition at Mont- 
gomery that members were paid, and in an election petition 
trial before the House of Commons in that year, in respect to 
the Montgomery boroughs, liability for parliamentary wages 
was admitted. Even in this instance, however, the admission 
seemingly was not bona fide, but was made rather to refute 
the claim of outlying boroughs to vote at the Montgomery 
election, on the ground that "they had long ceased to con- 
tribute to the member's wages." Still, the Montgomery case 
has historical significance ; for it shows that liability for wages 
was admitted in parliamentary proceedings up to within a 
century of the Reform Act of 1832. 

Without the payment of wages the House of Commons could 
not have survived its first century. They undoubtedly kept it 
together in the period when membership of both the House of 
Commons and the House of Lords was little regarded — when 
attendance on Parliament was deemed a burden by constitu- 
encies and their representatives, as well as by members of the 
Lords. Just as soon, however, as seats came to be in demand, 
wages began to disappear ; and it is certain that later than the 
first half of the fifteenth century paid members must frequently 
have sat side by side with men who were serving without pay 
This lack of uniformity continued, moreover, but with an ever- 
increasing number of unpaid members, until in the closing 
decade of the seventeenth century wages finally disappeared. 

II. Official Costs of Elections. 

The saddling of official costs on parliamentary candidates 
has its origin, like the breakdown of wages, in the eagerness 
of men in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries to be of the 
House of Commons. So long as members were compelled to 

1 Journals House of Commons, XXI, 137. 
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find sureties for their attendance in Parliament and received 
wages from their constituents, elections cost little or nothing. 
The machinery of election was of the simplest character and, 
excepting only the county sheriffs, it was to everybody's interest 
that elections should cost nothing; for all election expenses, 
like the wages and the expenses of the members, then con- 
stituted a common local charge, and consequently a charge 
which it was everybody's interest to see kept at the lowest 
possible level. 

The custom of throwing official expenses on candidates dates 
from a later period than that at which members became willing 
to serve without pay. It developed from the time when men 
were willing not only to forego wages, but to spend money to 
secure election. Official expenses must have continued nominal 
as long as all elections for counties, as well as for cities and 
boroughs, were made in the county court. Then the sheriff 
was the only returning officer for a county, no matter how 
many cities and boroughs it might contain. When, however, 
after 1444, the sheriffs were compelled by law to direct their 
precepts to returning officers in the cities and boroughs, and 
all elections had to take place within the constituencies, the 
number of officials concerned in elections, and eager to col- 
lect fees, was largely increased. 

Uniformity in the matter of charges was not possible with- 
out some enactment and some power behind the enactment to 
secure its enforcement. There were, however, no such enact- 
ments applicable in all their provisions to cities and boroughs, 
as well as to counties, until within four years of the Reform 
Act ; and there were no enactments of any kind throwing elec- 
tion expenses on candidates until the reign of Queen Anne. 
From the time seats became in demand in the fifteenth century 
until 1711, a returning officer could point to no law authorizing 
him to charge parliamentary candidates with the expenses of an 
election. During these three centuries custom and usage only 
regulated this and numerous other details of parliamentary 
electioneering, and not until 1821 was there any act which 
regulated all the charges a sheriff or a returning officer might 
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make upon a parliamentary candidate. Even the act of 1821 
was applicable only to Ireland, and England had no equally 
inclusive law until 1875, while Scotland had to wait until 1878 
for a similar enactment safeguarding candidates against return- 
ing officers' charges. 

It is not probable that these charges began to form any con- 
siderable item in the expenses of candidates until the end of the 
sixteenth century. But from then onward it is possible to 
trace the establishment of a system of fees, which increased in 
amount with the generally changing relationships between 
members and constituents. Bribery by treating was prevalent 
in the closing decade of the sixteenth century. Money bribes 
to voters, especially in the cities and boroughs, had become 
general before the end of the Restoration Parliament, and 
they grew in amount, according to the nature of the constitu- 
ency and the character of its franchise, until the Reform Act. 
As candidates who would serve without wages were succeeded 
in the seventeenth century by candidates who were in addition 
willing to treat to secure election, and as these in their turn 
were comparatively soon succeeded by candidates or borough 
patrons who were willing to bribe in cash, it is not difficult to 
imagine that returning officers resolved that some of the spoils 
should fall to them. Furthermore, it is not difficult to imag- 
ine that they began by insisting on fees proportionate, not to 
the value of the services rendered, but to a candidate's eager- 
ness to be elected, in connection with his ability and willing- 
ness to spend. 

In the cities and boroughs, 1 all through the last two centuries 
of the unreformed Parliament, charges on candidates were exclu- 
sively for services rendered by the returning officers and other 
municipal officials. In these constituencies there were guild- 
halls or churches in which elections could take place ; though 
oftentimes they were held in the open air, at the market cross ; 
and in some places, particularly in the burgage boroughs, before 
the traffic in burgages was systematized, the returning officer 

1 Except in the city of Westminster, and perhaps in two or three other of the 
large scot and lot constituencies. 
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went from house to house to take the poll. In cities and 
boroughs, consequently, there were no expenses for the erection 
of booths. In the counties, however, booths came into use in 
the last half of the seventeenth century, and the cost of erecting 
them and manning them with clerks was from the first thrown 
upon candidates. The sheriff, in the absence of any law on 
the subject, had matters so much in his own hands that he had 
no difficulty in compelling a candidate to pay all official expenses 
beforehand or to give security for their payment. 

It is certain that before the Revolution official expenses had 
become considerable and were already engaging the attention of 
parliamentary reformers. Thus, in the bill of 1679 f° r abolish- 
ing wages, there was a clause fixing the sheriff's fee at half a 
crown, in order " to prevent exactions, extortions, and briberies, 
under the pretence of gratuities, presents, or recompense." 1 
Again in 1688, when Shaftesbury drew up his elaborate scheme 
of parliamentary reform, he anticipated the demands of the 
Radicals of the present day, by suggesting that parishes and 
counties should bear the cost of elections, thus reverting to the 
plan of the period when constituencies paid their members out 
of local funds. 

Long before these plans of reform were suggested, and until 
as late as 18 13, there were charges in London, as well as in the 
constituencies, which fell on parliamentary candidates. With 
the demand for seats, there had grown up a practice of bribing 
clerks and messengers in the Crown Office, in order to secure 
early possession of the writs. Before seats were in demand, 
knights of the shire usually carried the writs from London 
to the sheriffs of their counties. But when seats in Parlia- 
ment became objects of desire, this plan was too slow and too 
regular for candidates who were anxious to forestall their com- 
petitors. Douceurs were accordingly given to officials in the 
Crown Office for possession of the writs, and for generations 
these douceurs were regarded as part of the official incomes of 
the clerks and messengers. In 18 13, when the delivery of 
writs was turned over to the post office, it was enacted that 
1 Somer's Tracts, VIII, 396, 397. 
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one official should receive during his lifetime ^500 every time 
a new Parliament was called, and £,2 2s. in respect of each by- 
election; while another official, in lieu of the fees he had 
received under the old system, received a pension of .£520 for 
life. 1 These charges at London, together with those made by 
the returning officers in the constituencies, were all saddled 
by custom on candidates. 

There was no statutory warrant for any charge upon a can- 
didate in connection with an election until 171 1. In that year 
an act — which applied, however, only to the counties of York- 
shire and Cheshire — authorized the sheriffs to cause a certain 
number of tables to be made, " at the proper cost and charge of 
the candidates," for taking the polls in county elections at York 
and Chester. 2 This clause was tacked to a bill designed to pre- 
vent fraudulent conveyances to make forty-shilling freeholders. 
Fifteen years earlier than this, Parliament had passed an act 
making it mandatory on the sheriff of the county of South- 
ampton, at the request of " one or more of the candidates for the 
election of a knight or knights for that county," to adjourn 
the poll from Winchester to Newport, Isle of Wight, after all 
the freeholders on the mainland had polled. 8 This adjournment 
of the poll, "for the ease of the inhabitants of the said island," 
must necessarily have involved additional outlay, and the act 
clearly imposed a new duty on the sheriff. But there is not a 
word in it as to who was to pay, or as to what were to be the 
sheriff's charges. Later in the same session there was an act 
ordering sheriffs to appoint poll clerks ; i but again, as in the 
Newport Act, there was nothing to indicate who was to pay the 
fees of the clerks. This matter was not determined by statute 
until 1745. 

In 1 7 10, when Parliament established landed qualifications 
for members of the House of Commons, it was provided that 
oaths could be called for, either by opposing candidates or by 
two or more electors. For each oath administered to a candi- 
date, and also for each certificate that it had been taken, the 

1 53 George III, c. 89. 8 7 and 8 William III, c. ai. 

2 10 Anne, c. 31. 4 Ibid., 25 
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sheriff was authorized to charge a fee. Only inferentially, 
however, was the payment of this fee thrown on s the candidate ; 
and the act of 171 1, mentioned above, is the earliest enactment 
categorically empowering sheriffs to levy charges on candidates. 
This has been followed by a series of widely separated enact- 
ments, culminating in the act of 1821 for Ireland, the act of 
1875 for England, and the act of 1878 for Scotland, which now 
throw every official item of expense — including cost of polling 
booths, ballot papers, returning officers' fees, clerk hire, police 
and advertising — on parliamentary candidates and make it obli- 
gatory on a candidate to give security for his quota of these 
expenses before he can go to the poll. 

Until 1745, except at York and Chester, the returning officer 
was guided in all matters pertaining to the expense of elections 
only by the common law, under which he was not compelled to 
put himself to any expense in order to accommodate candidates 
or voters. It was sufficient that at the time and place appointed 
he should be present, and ready to take and count the votes of 
such electors as presented themselves. 1 He was not required 
to erect hustings or booths ; and what a sheriff might do in 
this way, prior to 1745, was entirely a matter of arrangement 
between him and the candidates. The act of 1745 greatly 
altered the relationship between sheriffs and candidates, and 
made it obligatory on the sheriff to erect " at the expense of 
the candidates, such a number of convenient booths, or places 
for taking the poll, as the candidates, or any of them, shall, 
three days at least before the poll, desire." Moreover, the 
act made it mandatory upon the sheriff to appoint " a proper 
clerk or clerks at each of the said booths or polling places to 
take the poll, which said clerk or clerks shall be at the expense 
of the candidates, and be paid not exceeding one guinea a day." 
The sheriff was further empowered by this act to make lists " of 
the several towns, villages, parishes and hamlets in the wapen- 
take " for which each booth was designed, and to deliver copies 
to the candidates, " taking for the same two shillings and no 
more." 2 

1 Heywood, Borough Election Laws, p. 164. 2 18 George II, c. 18. 
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For candidates, the changes effected by the act of 1745 were 
of great importance. Hitherto, if a candidate had not agreed 
with the opposing candidates and the sheriff as to the erection 
of booths, he could not well be charged with any part of the 
expense. But after 1 745 it was within the power of one candi- 
date to insist on the erection of booths and to make his oppo- 
nents pay their share of the expenses, whether they deemed 
the booths necessary or not. Moreover, clerks' fees were now 
thrown by law upon candidates. After 1745, until the Reform 
Act of 1832, whenever any change was made in the detail of 
elections, Parliament was careful to throw the additional cost 
on the candidates. Thus, in 1794, when it was deemed expe- 
dient that booths should be provided, in which county electors 
should take the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, make the 
declaration of fidelity and take also the oath of abjuration, it 
was provided that the outlays of the returning officers on these 
booths " shall be repaid to them by the candidates at such elec- 
tion in equal proportion." 1 Earlier than this, also, in 1 788, 
when Parliament enacted a most elaborate system for the regis- 
tration of county voters, — only to repeal it at the next session 
as unworkable and altogether too costly, — it was expressly 
stipulated in the act that the attendance of the clerk of the 
peace, with the duplicates of the land-tax assessments, at the 
time of the election should be at the expense of the candidates. 
In short, after 171 1, when once Parliament got into the way 
of throwing expenses on candidates, it never left any doubt, in 
any measure which it passed dealing with election procedure, 
as to who was to pay the bills. 

Only two of the measures dealing with election expenses 
passed in the eighteenth century were applicable to cities and 
boroughs. These were the act providing commissioners to 
administer oaths and the act of 1794, authorizing returning 
officers to erect booths in which these oaths could be adminis- 
tered. The latter act, however, was practically applicable only 
to a few large urban constituencies. 

In 1 78 1 an act was passed, regulating the admission of free- 

1 34 George III, c. 73. 
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men in the borough of Coventry, which contained a clause 
directing that an election booth should be "erected in the 
widest and most convenient part of the open market place 
called ' Cross Cheapening,' not contiguous to any other build- 
ing." But, like the acts which were passed up to 171 1, dealing 
with county elections, the Coventry Act of 1781 contained no 
provision as to who was to pay for the election booth ; and by 
that omission much trouble was soon caused to the mayor, 
bailiffs and commonalty, who had the strongest convictions as 
to who ought to pay. So, in 1785, the mayor and the bailiffs 
went to the House of Commons with a tale of woe. At the 
preceding election the booth had been erected according to law, 
and the successful candidates had paid their moiety. " But 
the other moiety," reads the petition, 1 "hath not hitherto been 
reimbursed, although payment thereof has been frequently de- 
manded." To prevent similar injustice in the future, the mayor 
and bailiffs conceived "that there should be a law declaring 
at whose expense the election booth should be erected." They 
also urged " that it should be erected at the joint and equal 
expense of the candidates." Leave was given for the introduc- 
tion of a bill so amending the act of 1 78 1 ; 2 but, so far as I 
can trace, the measure made no further progress. 

Election expenses in boroughs were again the subject of 
much controversy, in and out of Parliament and in the law 
courts, in 1808 and the following years, owing to the refusal 
of Sir Francis Burdett, in 1 807, to reimburse the High Constable 
of Westminster for one-fourth part of ^1228, expended by the 
high constable as returning officer at the Westminster election. 
Burdett refused on principle to pay, and set up the plea that a 
member should be elected free of all expense. The only statutory 
charge in the high constable's long bill of expenses was that 
for administering oaths to Roman Catholics ; for Westminster 
was a large constituency, and to administer oaths it had required 
two commissioners, whose fees amounted to ^39. The acts 
authorizing the erection of polling booths and the hire of poll 
clerks were then applicable only to counties. When the case 
1 Journals House of Commons, XL, 606. 2 Ibid., 814. 
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reached the law courts, it was urged in behalf of the high con- 
stable that, " from the antiquity and notoriety of the different 
charges, a promise might be inferred on the part of every can- 
didate to submit to them." 1 The case went against Burdett in 
respect of .£117, this amount including one-fifth of the charge 
for the hustings which Burdett's committee had used, his quota 
of the special commissioners' fees and a small share of the 
printer's bill. This was really a verdict for Burdett; and, 
therefore, in 181 1, to protect the high constable and "to the 
intent that a stop may in future be put to such controversies 
and the ill consequences of the same," 2 an act was passed, 
extending the act of 1745 to Westminster. In 1813, and in 
subsequent years, the Westminster Act was renewed, on the 
ground that " it hath by experience been found useful and bene- 
ficial," and was apparently continued until 1828, when at last, 
on the eve of the great reform of 1832, there was passed an act 
generally extending the act of 1745 to cities and boroughs. 3 
Up to this time returning officers in cities and boroughs had 
had no general statutory authorization, with the exception of 
the acts dealing with the cost of administering oaths, for the 
charges they had so long levied on parliamentary candidates. 
Like the High Constable of Westminster, who had had to sue 
Burdett, returning officers had assumed that, from "the antiquity 
and notoriety of the different charges, a promise might be in- 
ferred on the part of every candidate to submit to them." This 
inference had no doubt served returning officers uncommonly 
well; for in some places, notably at Winchelsea, returning 
officers had been able to exact fees for their individual services 
as high as ^200. 4 

When Ireland came into the Union in 1801, while the num- 
ber of Irish members was greatly reduced, the mode of election 
peculiar to the Irish House of Commons was continued ; and 
among other enactments there was continued the act of the 

1 Campbell, Reports of Cases at Nisi Prius, I, 211. 

2 51 George III, c. 126. 
11 9 George IV, c. 59. 

4 Oldfield, History of the House of Commons, V, 412. 
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Irish Parliament of 1795, 1 which, like the English act of 1745, 
threw the cost of polling booths and of clerks on the candidates. 
After some amendment, this legislation was superseded, in 1821, 
by the most detailed measure dealing with official expenses at 
elections up to this time put upon the statute books. 2 In the 
schedule to this act, every charge which a returning officer 
could then make is set out and fixed in such a way as to sug- 
gest that this act for Ireland was the precursor of the acts for 
England and Scotland, passed in 1875 an d 1878, respectively. 

On the eve of the Reform Act of 1832, there was another 
slight attempt to relieve members of the House of Commons 
from the payment of official expenses in connection with elec- 
tions. It was made in 1828, and is the only movement of the 
kind I have been able to trace since Shaftesbury's Bill of 1688, 
which aimed at throwing the expenses on counties and parishes. 3 
Like the bill of 1688, the movement of 1828 was not general 
in its character. It affected only one constituency, and was 
made in the bill for transferring the franchise from the cor- 
rupt borough of Penrhyn to Manchester. Lord John Russell 
was in charge of the bill ; and it was his proposal that the 
deposit for defraying the expenses of the hustings and the 
other official charges should be returned to the successful, but 
not to the unsuccessful, candidate. 4 The author of the bill evi- 
dently felt that this discrimination between a successful and 
an unsuccessful candidate needed some defense; and, accord- 
ingly, he insisted that if the candidates were treated alike, 
" a person possessed neither of property nor a chance of suc- 
cess might, by setting himself up as a candidate, throw the 
town into an uproar." The proposal was opposed by Sir Robert 
Peel, who held that no man should be considered qualified as 
a candidate unless he was prepared to defray his proportion of 
the necessary expenses of the election ; while other members 
objected that it would be unfair to vary the general law in the 

1 35 George III, c. 29. 2 1 and 2 George IV. 

8 It was suggested in 1774 that county voters should be polled in districts, 
instead of at the county town. But this proposed reform was to lessen the ex- 
penses of candidates and not to relieve them of the expenses altogether. — Cf- 
Hansard, Series II, XVI, 1189. * Hansard, Series II, XVIII, 1328. 
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case of Manchester. In view of this opposition, Lord John 
Russell withdrew the clause. Although he had a large share 
in drafting the Reform Act and in piloting it through the 
House of Commons, he did not renew his efforts at that time 
in behalf of parliamentary candidates ; and in the Reform 
Act the matter of official expenses was left much as it stood 
after the act of 1828. The only change was that the cost of 
booths was not to exceed ^40 in counties and .£25 in cities 
or boroughs. 

Until 1 875 a returning officer had been entitled, except where 
a maximum charge was thus fixed, to his " reasonable charges." 
But the general act of that year, which is now in force, left noth- 
ing open to doubt, for it fixed a long series of maximum charges 
based on the number of electors. It also fixed the amount of 
security for costs which a returning officer might demand from 
the candidates and gave candidates the right to have the official 
costs taxed as in a lawsuit. At present, after every general 
election, a return is issued of the official costs in each con- 
stituency. The amounts vary, of course, according to the 
character and size of the constituency, but a good idea of the 
average costs may be formed from the schedules of the act of 
1875. They show that, in a constituency with less than a 
thousand voters, the returning officer can demand security for 
.£100 from each parliamentary candidate; and the sum which 
can be so demanded increases, in proportion to the number of 
electors, until it reaches £,700 for a borough constituency with 
30,000, and .£1000 in the case of a county constituency with 
an equally large electorate. 

III. Extra-Official Costs of Elections and Pecuniary 

Calls on Members. 

Under these heads fall the very considerable expenses in- 
curred by a member in conducting his canvass at the time of 
an election and in maintaining the good will of his constituents 
in view of future candidacy. Election managers and electioneer- 
ing agents were well established in the middle years of the 
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seventeenth century and became increasingly important in the 
eighteenth, especially in county constituencies and in burgage 
boroughs, in both of which lawyers were needed to deal with 
the intricacies of the franchises. From the time when seats 
in Parliament became in demand, and when elections lost their 
mediaeval simplicity, candidates must necessarily have spent, in 
a legitimate way, comparatively large sums in the conduct of 
elections. 

In the days of the Unreformed Parliament, and for nearly 
half a century later, it would have been difficult to determine 
exactly where expenditure which was really bribery ended and 
legitimate expenses of electioneering began. Since the Corrupt 
Practices Act of 1883, however, this difficulty of distinction has 
disappeared. That act has made a larger inroad on the barrier 
between England and democracy than any other legislation 
passed by Parliament. It minimizes the advantages of the long 
purse, because it limits the personal expenses of a candidate 
while engaged in an election contest, and also strictly limits 
the sums he can spend on printing and advertising and on 
holding public meetings. Still, under this act, a candidate in 
a borough with two thousand electors can spend ^350; and in 
larger boroughs a candidate can spend beyond .£350, at the 
rate of ^30 for every additional thousand electors. In coun- 
ties with over two thousand electors candidates can spend 
^710, and in larger counties an additional £,60 for every 
thousand electors above two thousand. 

There is no compulsion upon a candidate to spend at this 
rate or to spend at all : he need only issue his address. 
But as matters now stand in most English constituencies, a 
candidate who went no further than this, unless he were a 
Gladstone or a Bright, would have no chance of election ; and, 
generally speaking, in a seriously waged contest, a candidate 
must be prepared to spend an amount approximating the limit 
allowed by law. 1 

1 Taking one constituency with another, Mr. W. S. Caine estimates that a can- 
didate must be prepared to spend ^1000 on the official and extra-official expenses 
of a contested election. — See letter quoted in Manchester City News, Jan. 15, 1898. 
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In addition to expenditure at the election itself, a candidate 
who has been long in the field has had to contribute more or 
less liberally to the expenses attendant upon the annual revi- 
sions of the voters' list ; and if he is elected, unless his relations 
with his political party in the constituency are out of the ordi- 
nary character, he must continue to contribute to the cost of 
the annual revisions, so long as he retains his connection with 
the place. These expenses for the revision of the voters' lists 
are the most modern of any of the expenses which come against 
a parliamentary candidate or against a sitting member. Before 
the act of 1832 there were, except in freeman boroughs, no 
registers of voters. In the scot and lot boroughs, the rate 
books or the rate collectors' receipt for rates served the pur- 
pose of the present-day voters' list. In the burgage boroughs 
a voter had to produce his deeds ; in the corporation boroughs 
electors were too few to need registration ; while in the counties 
a voter either produced the receipt for the land tax or took an 
oath that he was entitled to vote under one or other of the 
score or more of descriptions of the forty-shilling freehold 
franchise. But even when these were the usages, a candidate 
did not go scot free; for much of the work of the agents of 
the political parties and of the parliamentary candidates, now 
done each year in the registration courts, was then done either 
at the polls or a stage later before committees of the House of 
Commons deputed to try contested elections. 

The pecuniary calls which constituencies now make on their 
members date, so far as I have been able to trace them, from 
soon after the time when treating gave place to bribery, or 
rather when treating became insufficient and money bribes 
were superadded. From the time non-resident candidates be- 
gan to be elected in the boroughs, and these outsiders were 
made freemen to comply with the statutes as to residence, 
members began to give comparatively large sums to the town 
funds, nominally for admission to the freedom but really as 
bribes. These were the earliest instances of direct bribes to a 
constituency as a whole. In the last half of the seventeenth 
century, however, these gifts to constituents en masse began to 
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take more varied forms. Thus, at Hastings, in 1640, Robert 
Read, who was anxious to be chosen by the mayor, jurats and 
freemen, undertook "to give to the poor .£20 down and ^ioa 
year during life, besides two barrels of gunpowder yearly for 
exercising the youths." 1 At Weymouth, in 13 Charles II, 
the mayor in behalf of the corporation requested Bullen Rymes, 
one of its members, to contribute towards the cost of restoring 
a bridge which had been ruined during the Civil War. 2 Sir 
Joseph Williamson, one of Charles II's secretaries of state and 
the founder of the London Gazette, who sat for Thetford from 
1669 to 1687, in 1669 gave £,26 towards the cost of an act of 
Parliament for making the Little Ouse navigable from Brandon 
to Thetford. In 1678 Williamson also built the county court 
room, as an addition to the guildhall at Thetford; in the 
same year he gave a sword and mace to the corporation ; and 
later he restored, at his own expense, one of the bridges. 3 In 
1684 Sir Thomas Hervey, who represented Bury St. Edmunds, 
a neighboring borough to Thetford, followed Williamson's ex- 
ample and presented Bury St. Edmunds with a sword and 
mace. Philip Bertie, who represented Stamford from 1690 to 
1698, in 1690 contributed j£$ to the rowdy popular enter- 
tainment known for centuries as "Stamford's town bull-run- 
ning day" — an entertainment which, a century and a quarter 
later, it required an act of Parliament, all the authority of 
the Home Office and troops of dragoons to suppress.* In 
1694 one of the members for Lymington gave £$o for the 
repair of the quay. 6 

These instances show that the bribery of constituents en 
masse was becoming a prevalent practice before the seventeenth 
century came to an end, but instances became more numerous 
and more varied in the eighteenth century. Then, and until 
after the reform of Parliament, gifts from members often took 
the form of public improvement, which otherwise would have 

1 Calendar of State Papers, Charles I, 1639-40, p. 565. 

2 Ellis, History of Weymouth, p. 90. 

3 Millington, Life of Williamson, p. 16. 

4 Burton, History of Stamford, p. 53. 6 Barbe, Lymington Records, p. 44. 
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had to be defrayed out of municipal funds or left undone. At 
one town the member would build a workhouse; at another 
he would provide a fire engine ; at a third he would advance 
money without interest to pave the streets ; at a fourth he 
would rebuild the guildhall; at a fifth he would pay the ex- 
penses of carrying through Parliament a private bill author- 
izing some local improvement ; while gifts to local race meetings 
were everywhere common. 

With the changes in town life which have resulted from the 
Municipal Corporations Act of 1835 and the enormous increase 
of population connected with the growth of manufactures, the 
character of these charges on members of the House of Com- 
mons has been modified. Contributions are now directed to 
secure the good will of constituents, not en masse, but by 
groups and sections. Although nineteenth-century members 
are not expected to build town halls and bridges, equip fire 
brigades and pay the charges for improvement acts, they are 
still expected to meet an indefinite and constantly growing 
number of claims from churches and philanthropic organiza- 
tions, as well as from cricket and football clubs. 

The modern member in the House of Commons is, I think, 
even worse off than his predecessors. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when the member had built a town hall or a bridge, he 
had done with these claims for at least a few years. The 
political claims on members on the part of constituents were 
in those days far from exacting, and scores of borough members 
seldom went near their constituencies from the end of one Par- 
liament to the end of the next. But nowadays, even as regards 
political claims, constituencies are as exacting as in the early 
period, when members were residents and wages were still 
paid. Then a member was expected to review the session's 
work with his constituents, when he received his wages. Now- 
adays members have no reckonings of this kind with their con- 
stituents ; but there is hardly a constituency which does not 
expect its representative to address it at least once a year. 
Moreover, in the days of the Unreformed Parliament, there 
was no penny post ; while nowadays it is possible for every 
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group of schoolboys, when they form a cricket club, to worry 
the local member with a demand for a subscription. 

Mr. W. S. Caine, who has sat in two or three recent Par- 
liaments, estimates that these claims on members cannot be 
met for less than £500 a year. In the issue of the newspaper 
containing Mr. Caine's letter, 1 there was also a report of a 
political meeting at Oldham, at which the member produced 
a roll over twenty feet long, containing requests for subscrip- 
tions. He also stated that one of his colleagues in the Parlia- 
ment elected in 1895, who sat for a near-by county division, had 
told him that in one year he was asked for subscriptions to the 
amount of ,£27,000. There are a few members of the House 
of Commons who refuse to be blackmailed in this fashion — 
who interpret the Corrupt Practices Act as ridding them of all 
these claims. But the majority of members respond to them, 
and by so doing help to perpetuate that part of the barrier 
against democracy which was built up and is now maintained 
solely by custom and usage. £dward Porritt 

Farmington, Conn. 

1 Manchester City News, Jan. 15, 1898. 



